Does School Reform Have Legs? 

The Flourishing of Janusz Korczak's 
Pedagogy in Modern Israel 

by Liba H. Engel 


With the arrival of the 21st century, a 
serious reappraisal of the school reforms 
from the previous century emerged 
(Ravitch 2000, Angus and Mirel 1999, 
Kliebard 2002). For the most part, these re- 
appraisals reflected skepticism about many 
of the reforms thaf were characterisfic of 
fhe "progressive era," and, here and fhere, 
pessimism abouf the extent to which fun- 
damental change can be wrought in the 
ways schools work. As a result, the suc- 
cesses and failures of school reforms are 
undersfood only partially at best. One way 
of furfhering an undersfanding of fhe phe- 
nomenon of school reform is fo examine in 
a case sfudy formaf the way in which a 
revolutionary school change was imple- 
mented not only in its original setting, but 
also in a totally different milieu many years 
later. Such a study offers clues as fo why 
cerfain reforms fade quickly while others 
have a more lasting impact — that is, they 
have "legs." 

The radical pedagogical innovations 
that were undertaken by Janusz Korczak 
in Poland between the two World Wars are 
examined first. His basic ideas are outlined, 
and the central features of his pedagogy are 
described. Particular attention is paid to 
structural changes that were instituted. 

In the second part of fhe arficle, fhe sef- 
fing changes to a contemporary Israeli 


school that has undertaken Korczak's re- 
forms. Through extensive fieldwork, I fry 
fo answer whefher fhe reform ideas devel- 
oped originally in a different era and cul- 
tural setting have flourished many years 
later on a new soil. The extent to which 
Korczak's ideas survived is considered, 
with particular attention paid to the struc- 
tural mechanisms that most likely led to 
their survival. Though I am sympathetic to 
Korczak's overall reforms, the main pur- 
pose of fhis study is not to extol them, but 
to illustrate how certain reforms can be in- 
stitufed and susfained successfully. 


Janusz Korczak's Pedagogy 

Janusz Korczak was born Henryk 
Goldszmit in Warsaw, Poland on 22 July 
1878. Like many of his reform-minded con- 
temporaries, he did not concentrate on ex- 
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pressing a formal educational philosophy 
(Litton 1997). Instead, he installed irmova- 
tive organizational structures in his experi- 
mental schools as a way of promoting a 
new social vision. A physician, writer, and 
educator, he spent many of his adult years 
as the director of two orphanages in War- 
saw. In Orphans Home (1912-1942) and 
Our Home (1919-1942), Korczak formu- 
lated and refined his unorthodox educa- 
tional ideas. When the Nazis overran Po- 
land at the outset of World War II, Korczak 
relocated his Jewish orphanage within the 
Warsaw Ghetto where he continued to di- 
rect the institution. Korczak is remembered 
for the final walk he took with his children 
on 6 August 1942 — destination: the gas 
chambers of Treblinka. 

Like other European school reformers, 
such as Maria Montessori and A. S. Neill, 
Korczak advocated educational experi- 
ences based on the child's natural order of 
development (Lifton 1997). These reform- 
ers turned to the children themselves as the 
pivotal points in school reform. The focus 
on the developmental principles guiding 
these reforms, however, has sometimes led 
to a gross underestimation of the social ide- 
als that prompted them. Korczak and his 
European contemporaries brought new 
psychological insights that were not re- 
flected in traditional schools. They also 
were inspired by a social vision that saw 
schools as the breeding grounds for a new 
democratic social order. Accordingly, they 
tried to replace traditional school structures 
with new forms of organization that would 
reflect the democracy they envisioned. De- 
mocracy would not simply be taught; it 
would be practiced in a school setting. 

Toward this end, Korczak encouraged 
children to become actively engaged in 
their own schooling. Through authentic 
participation in the governance of the 
school, the child presumably would be- 
come socialized into democratic forms of 


living. The attainment of his social ideals 
would be achieved not by direct instruc- 
tion, such as courses in civics, but rather 
by creating a living democracy in a school 
setting. By implication, at least, socializa- 
tion into democratic processes in a school 
setting ultimately would have a beneficial 
impact on the larger social order. 

In this respect, Korczak was not very 
different from his illustrious American con- 
temporary John Dewey. Dewey (1915), like 
Korczak, was "child centered," a designa- 
tion that fails to touch on the crucial social 
role he saw for his experimental schools. 
Dewey's Laboratory School at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and Korczak's Children's 
Republic (the name given to Korczak's 
pedagogical experiments) embodied an ef- 
fort to build, in Dewey's words (1915, 18), 
a "miniature community, an embryonic 
society" where idealized social relations 
could be practiced and lived. Neill's 
Summerhill (1972), for example, also 
sought to create a lived democracy in a 
school setting by balancing the rights of the 
individual and community. While these 
reformers wanted the children in their 
schools to acquire skills and knowledge, 
they also wanted them to "learn" to think 
independently, take charge of their own 
lives, and become contributing members of 
their society. 

This could have been a risky strategy, 
with students neglecting or abusing the re- 
sponsibility they were accorded. That's 
why reformers like Korczak, Montessori, 
and Neill (Engel 1999) sought to create al- 
ternative authority structures they hoped 
would be more effective than traditional 
authority structures. At the same time, 
these alternative authority structures were 
designed to reflect desirable democratic 
practices. Though teachers and other school 
persormel participated in these new mecha- 
nisms of control, much of the authority was 
transferred to the students themselves. 
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KorCZAK’s Experimental Schools tion for the child to modify his or her in- 

The students in Korczak's schools were appropriate behavior, 
not drawn from a social elite (Lifton 1997). The Judicial Board, another governing 
The children were orphans or impover- structure, met once a week to provide the 
ished children of Polish workers. They were children with an opportunity to deliberate the 
admitted at the age of seven and stayed consequences of anti-social behavior 
until the completion of seventh grade. Ac- (Korczak 1967a). The Judicial Board consisted 
five participation in the schools' political of one instructor and two student judges. The 
and judicial structure was crucial to the purpose of the Board was to mediate the most 
children's social development and served difficult cases as well as propose legislation, 
to initiate children into democratic pro- In this way, children became part of the au- 
cesses. From an early age, children were thority structure. 

engaged in activities such as creating the Like the Judicial Board, the Court of 
Code of the Court of Peers, participating Peers convened once a week. Korczak 
in the judicial proceedings of the Court of deemed the Court of Peers to be the nucleus 
Peers and Children's Parliament, engaging of the emancipated school he envisioned, 
in various kinds of work, and publishing It provided a forum in which the children 
the school newspaper. Self-rule and peer could be taken seriously and judged 
arbitration, according to Korczak (1967a), fairly by peers. Without the Court of 
provided children with opportunities to learn Peers, children would be dependent sim- 
the rudiments of democratic processes ply on the teacher's discretion and au- 
through direct participation. thority. Korczak (1967a) defined the 

Court of Peers as a self-governing infra- 
Korczak and the children together structure that defended the timid, the 

established the rules governing the in- conscientious, and hard working; "disor- 

ternal life of Children's Republic. der," he said, "does the most harm to the 

Turning over significant responsibil- good, the quiet, and conscientious." 

ity to the children themselves neces- The Court of Peers provided an alter- 

sarily meant relinquishing some con- native to traditional forms of school author- 

trol by adults, but such student ity and strove to create a just social envi- 

activities were necessary, as Korczak ronment based on due process and 

saw it, as a kind of rehearsal for par- participatory democracy. Court cases in- 

ticipation in the democratic social or- volved staff, including Korczak, but signifi- 

der that he envisioned. cant responsibility was transferred to stu- 

dents. The Code of the Court of Peers 
Central to the governing structure consisted of 1,000 articles that guided 
was the Children's Parliament. It em- adults and children alike. The articles were 
braced many of the educational and ethi- divided according to infraction and pun- 
cal issues vital to the operation of the ishment. Articles ranged from minor infrac- 
school and was composed of 20 elected tions to severe infractions that could result 
deputies (Korczak 1967a). Staff and chil- in expulsion. In those cases, the guilty party 
dren were entitled to one vote each, but could apply for readmission after three 
candidacy was restricted to those who months. Thus, the children were guided by 
had not been tried for dishonesty. Chil- a judicial system in which they partici- 
dren deemed dishonest were granted the pated, with graded punishments meted out 
right to rehabilitation, providing motiva- according to infractions of the Code. At the 
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same time, children were confronted with 
decisions involving complex issues of jus- 
fice and real consequences. 

Judgmenfs were regisfered, read aloud, 
and posfed on fhe bullefin board. Defen- 
danfs who wanfed fo appeal a judgmenf 
had fhe opporfunify fo do so wifhin a 
monfh. Reading fhe judg- 
menfs aloud enabled all 
children fo learn from one 
anofher 's misfakes or vio- 
lafions. In addifion, cor- 
rections fo fhe judgmenfs 
could be made. Posfing 
judgmenfs reminded ev- 
eryone of fhe Courf's pro- 
ceedings and of socially 
accepfable conducf. In 
fhis way, fhe school sfruc- 
fure mimicked fhe social 
order fhaf was cenfral fo 
Korczak's visions. 

In How to Love a Child 
(1967a) and Ghetto Diary 
(1978), Korczak emphasized work as an es- 
sential componenf of democratic living. He 
regarded all work as imporfanf; no work 
was deemed nobler fhan any ofher. In one 
essay, Korczak (1978) expounded on his 
desire fo insfill fhe affifude fhaf all work, 
even fhe mosf menial, was honorable. To 
illusfrafe fhaf poinf, he himself offen 
cleared fhe fable after meals. Moreover, 
how a child worked, according fo Korczak, 
expressed his or her personalify. In fhe 
Children's Republic, fhe broom became a 
symbol of dignify. Each child worked ac- 
cording fo his or her abilify, fhereby con- 
fribufing in difterenf ways fo fhe funcfion- 
ing of fhe Children's Republic and af fhe 
same fime providing a model of how fhe 
larger sociefy mighf function. 

The orphanage newspaper also was 
critical fo fhe operation of fhe Children's 
Republic. Published weekly, fhe newspa- 
per served fo bind fhe school communify. 


In On the School Newspaper, Korczak (1967b) 
expressed fhe view fhaf a children's news- 
paper also served as a sfrong mofivafor for 
children who were unable fo read or wrife. 
Children wanfed fo learn fo read so fhaf 
fhey could read fhe gazeffe. Similarly, chil- 
dren wanfed fo learn fo wrife fo fheir 
newspaper wifh fheir sug- 
gesfions and concerns. 
Furfher, Korczak sug- 
gesfed fhaf fhe newspaper 
helped children learn fhaf 
if somefimes fakes con- 
siderable courage fo voice 
one's opinion. Anofher 
benefif of fhis involve- 
menf was fhaf sfudenfs 
learned fo engage in con- 
froversy based on argu- 
menfafion rafher fhan re- 
sorting fo mere bickering 
or fhe use of naked au- 
fhorify. Like fhe govern- 
ing sfrucfures, fhe news- 
paper fosfered fhe idealized social 
communify fhaf lay af fhe hearf of 
Korczak's schools. 

To be sure, a child's participation in ac- 
fivifies such as fhe courf, parliamenf, and 
children's newspaper provided an educa- 
fional process fhaf promofed self-develop- 
menf fhrough assumpfion of responsibilify. 
Beyond fhaf, however, parficipafion en- 
hanced opporfunifies for a child fo develop 
decision-making skills and fhe realizafion 
of his or her democrafic impulses. In 
Korczak's pedagogy, self-developmenf was 
parf and parcel of his efforf fo remake so- 
cial relations and recasf insfifufional sfruc- 
fures wifhin fhe school and fhe larger so- 
cial order. 

Some Pedagogical Questions 

Careful observation and recording of 
children's behavior af difterenf develop- 
menfal sfages, as well as fhe infegrafion of 


Through authentic 
participation in the 
governance of the school, 
the child presumably 
would become socialized 
into democratic forms 
of living. 
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biological, medical, psychological, and 
pedagogical data, provided the basis for 
How to Love a Child (Korczak, 1967a). Due 
to his premature death, Korczak was un- 
able to finish fhis fask. Furfher, fhe volu- 
minous dafa he had collecfed were de- 
sfroyed as well. Perhaps, wifh more fime, 
Korczak would have complefed his fheory 
and correcfed some of his educafional 
philosophy's limifafions. 

According fo Korczak (1967a), acfive 
communify life would affune children fo 
maffers of social jusfice and cooperafive 
decision-making in fhe school, fhereby cre- 
afing a miniafure, embryonic democracy. 
Parficipafion by fhe child, for example, was 
crifical fo his or her own developmenfal 
process. Liffle is known, however, of fhe 
exfenf of fhe children's parficipafion in fhe 
key governing sfrucfures. From Korczak's 
wrifing, one can creafe a reasonably coher- 
enf picfure of whaf he infended; buf wifh- 
ouf independenf dafa, if is difficulf fo imag- 
ine how fhose ideas funcfioned in fhe 
schools he direcfed. 

Legifimafe quesfions arise as fo whaf a 
Korczak school, parficularly a modern-day 
Korczak school, mighf look like. To whaf 
exfenf could his reforms funcfion success- 
fully in an acfual school? Do Korczak's 
ideas represenf an inviting buf unrealizable 
ideal? How would fhe reforms he wroughf 
in pre-World War II schools survive more 
fhan a half-cenfury lafer in an enfirely dif- 
ferenf culfure wifh a radically differenf 
school population? 

The Democratic School: 

A Contemporary Israeli School 
Reh-ecting Janusz Korczak’s Pedagogy 

As a resulf of fhe collaborafive efforfs 
of a group of educafors and parenfs, fhe 
Democrafic School, grades kindergarfen 
fhrough eighfh grade, opened in fhe fall of 
1987. Menachem Kaplan assumed fhe role 
of principal, and fhe curriculum mef fhe 


required sfandards sef by fhe Minisfry of 
Education. By deliberafe design, fhe Demo- 
crafic School was based on Korczak's prin- 
ciples. 

According fo Kaplan (Engel 1999), fhe 
founders chose fo base fhe school's opera- 
tion on Korczak's pedagogical reforms for 
several reasons. Eirsf, Korczak provided 
general pedagogical principles rafher fhan 
a precise prescripfion, and fhe founders felf 
fhaf fhey could adapf Korczak's principles 
fo a differenf seffing and school population. 
Second, Korczak is well known in Israel, 
whose population includes fhe greafesf 
number of Holocausf survivors. Third, fhe 
founders of fhe Democrafic School, accord- 
ing fo Kaplan, soughf fo creafe a democrafic 
alfernafive fo fhe fradifional European- 
sfyle schools on which fhe Israeli school 
sysfem is based. Eourfh, and mosf impor- 
fanfly, fhe founders, like Korczak himself, 
saw fhe school as a means of conveying 
democrafic principles fo a new generation. 

The Democrafic School is clearly dif- 
ferenf from fhe f 5 q)ical Israeli school. If nev- 
erfheless exisfs wifhin fhe overall frame- 
work of Israeli public educafion. Some 
comparison and confrasf is provided fo dif- 
ferenfiafe how fhe Democrafic School func- 
tions compared fo Israeli schools in general 
and how if deparfs from sfandard Israeli 
practice. 

The presenf-day educafional sysfem is 
based on fhe 1949 Compulsory Educafion 
Law, fhe 1953 Sfafe Educafion Law, cerfain 
provisions passed by Israel's parliamenf, 
and amendmenfs fo exisfing laws. The 
Compulsory Educafion Law provided free 
educafional opporfunifies fo all children 
ages 5-13, or kindergarfen fhrough eighfh 
grade. An amendmenf of fhe law made edu- 
cafion compulsory for children ages 
5-16. According fo fhe Sfafe Education Law: 

Education in Israel is based on the 

values of Jewish culture and the 
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achievements of science, on love of 
Homeland and loyalty to the State and 
the Jewish people, on practice in agri- 
cultural work and handicraft, on pio- 
neer training, and on striving for a so- 
ciety built on freedom, equality, 
tolerance, mutual assistance, and love 
of mankind. 

Toward these ends, a 
prescribed core curriculum 
is provided. It seeks to 
equip all children, immi- 
grants as well as native- 
born Israelis, with a com- 
mon language and a 
common basis of knowl- 
edge, values, and ideals 
(Bentwich 1965). In part, 
this also is accomplished 
by providing supplemen- 
tary lessons, forming 
smaller classes, appointing 
menfor feachers fo guide 
and advise beginning 
feachers, providing books as well as 
supplemenfary feaching aids and maferi- 
als, and insfifufing exfra-curricular acfivi- 
fies including club and recreational activi- 
ties. 

Like ofher public schools, fhe Demo- 
cratic School's academic year begins in Sep- 
fember and concludes af fhe end of June. 
The academic week is a sfandard six days, 
30-35 hours long. Insfrucfion in fhe lower 
grades, like in ofher Israeli public schools, 
fakes place in self-confained classes where 
a single feacher feaches mosf subjecfs. Un- 
like public secondary schools, fhe high 
school curriculum in fhe Democrafic School 
is nof differenfiafed according fo Israel's 
friparfife fracking sysfem: academic, voca- 
fional, and agriculfural (Kleinberger 1969). 
In confrasf fo Israeli high schools, sfudenfs 
af fhe Democrafic High School choose fheir 
own courses. 


The Minisfry of Educafion provides 
a basic curriculum for all sfafe-run 
schools whefher fhey are mamlachti (sfafe- 
secular) or mamlachti-dati (sfafe-reli- 
gious). Mamlachti schools are coeduca- 
tional while mamlachti-dati may be eifher 
mixed or gender specific. 

In recenf years, Israel 
has seen fhe growfh of a 
movemenf involving 
greafer parenfal involve- 
menf fhaf has resulfed in 
esfablishing sfafe-sup- 
porfed schools such as 
the Democratic School 
and TALI (a Hebrew ac- 
ronym for Infensified 
Jewish Sfudies Curricu- 
lum) schools. TALI is an 
alfernafive school fhaf 
emphasizes Jewish secu- 
lar culfure. TALI schools 
are analogous in some 
ways fo charfer schools 
in fhe Unifed Sfafes. 

The curriculum esfablished by fhe Min- 
isfry of Educafion for sfafe-supporfed 
schools defines fhe number of lesson- 
periods per week for each subjecf in each 
grade and fhe subjecf confenf (Iram and 
Schmida 1998). In mamlachti-dati schools, 
more time (60 percenf) is assigned fo Jew- 
ish subjecfs such as fhe Bible, fhe Talmud, 
and Hebrew Liferafure fhan fo secular sfud- 
ies. In confrasf, schools affiliafed wifh fhe 
Labor Movemenf, a political parfy in Israel, 
assign 70 percenf of fhe time fo secular 
sfudies and 30 percenf fo Jewish sfudies. 
These schools emphasize Hebrew language 
and Jewish culfure, in addition fo fhe de- 
velopmenf of secular sfudies. 

Affer completing eighf years of pri- 
mary school, sfudenfs in fradifional 
schools — buf nof af fhe Democrafic 
School — advance fo fhe friparfife fracking 
sysfem. Separafe high schools exisf for each 


The expectation is 
that one should treat 
others according to 
rules and principles 
democratically arrived 
at and democratically 
practiced. 
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track. Students are chosen for the academic 
track, which prepares students for college 
enhance, based on fheir academic perfor- 
mance. Those who successfully complefe 
fhe academic school have a higher probabil- 
ify of passing fhe exam for admiffance info 
an insfifufe of higher education. According 
fo Iram and Schmida (1998), academic high 
schools remain fhe mosf presfigious f 5 ^e 
of secondary educafion, and sfudenfs who 
earn fheir mafriculafion cerfificafes are 
considered fo be fhe fufure elife of Israel so- 
ciefy. Half of fhe graduafing seniors af fhe 
Democratic School fake fhe exam for admis- 
sion info Israeli insfifufes of higher educafion. 

The Democratic School, a mamlachti 
school, purporfs fo differ from Israeli pub- 
lic schools by virfue of ifs commifmenf fo 
Korczak's pedagogy. Oddly enough, de- 
spife such a formal commifmenf fo 
Korczak's pedagogy, feachers and ofher 
educafional professionals in fhe Demo- 
crafic school were nof acquainfed wifh fhe 
major feafures of Korczak's work. When 
inferviewed, Yaffa, fhe home economics 
feacher, seemed curious, buf uninformed: 
"From you [fhe researcher], we'll hear 
abouf Janusz Korczak . . . we don'f know 
anyfhing abouf his educafional philoso- 
phy." Gedalyah, fhe newly appoinfed male 
physics feacher, asked, "Whaf are fhe 
pedagogies of Janusz Korczak?" Bofh Yaffa 
and Gedalyah recognized Korczak's name 
and wanfed fo learn abouf his pedagogy, 
buf were nof consciously affempfing fo 
implemenf his ideas in fheir classes. 

By confrasf, Kaplan exhibifed a 
breadfh of knowledge abouf Korczak's 
educafional principles, in parficular fhose 
elemenfs of fhe pedagogy fhaf he fhoughf 
applied fo Israeli sociefy. As Kaplan said 
in one inferview (Engel 1999, 91-92): 

Korczak understood children as 
rational beings, whose participation 
was essential in matters concerning 


them, such as education. . . . Within 
the framework of Israel democratic so- 
ciety, the founders [of the Democratic 
School] chose to emphasize Korczak's 
concept of the Court of Peers because 
it embodies his recognition of children 
as persons of individual worth, deserv- 
ing fair treatment. Also, Korczak rec- 
ognized the powerful effect that social 
censure can have in a caring commu- 
nity. The Court is critical because it 
draws in the community to arbitrate 
between individuals of equal power. The 
Court's goal is justice through equality 
and fairness. The school would be a 
model of democratic justice. 

The flourishing of Korczak's pedagogi- 
cal commifmenfs in fhe Democrafic School 
is likely a function of comparable organi- 
zafional sfrucfures fhaf were creafed 
fhrough Kaplan's leadership rafher fhan 
feachers' familiarify wifh Korczak's work. 
The physical layouf of fhe Democrafic 
school, for example, reinforces fhe commif- 
menf fo democrafic inferacfions. The 
school's layouf de-emphasizes formal au- 
fhorify. The lack of a cenfral principal's of- 
fice reflecfs an emphasis on widespread 
parficipafion and ease of communication, 
and symbolizes fhe rejecfion of a fradifional 
aufhorify sfrucfure emanating from fhe 
principal's office. A multipurpose courf- 
yard confribufes fo fhe open communify by 
facilifafing informal inferchanges befween 
sfaff and sfudenf and befween sfudenf and 
sfudenf. 

Several bungalows fhaf house class- 
rooms and offices encircle fhe Democrafic 
School's courfyard. Kaplan does nof have 
a desk excepf for a picnic fable behind fhe 
adminisfrafive offices. There is currenfly no 
faculfy or sfudenf lounge. Sfudenfs seem 
fo have independenfly claimed a place ouf- 
doors, commonly known as fhe Tree. Like 
fhe village well of yesferyear, fhe Tree is a 
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place to meet and chat. The students' bul- 
letin board is attached to the Tree, and sev- 
eral picnic tables stand in its shade. The 
Tree's bulletin board supplements the 
Democratic School's central bulletin board. 
The central bulletin board, which posts 
armouncements, student attendance sheets, 
community bulletins, posters, and an inter- 
nal mailbox, is located on the outside wall 
of the administrative building. 

Divisions of rank or sfafus dissipafe 
because of fhe informalify of exchanges fhaf 
franspire under fhe Tree. As Rivka, a female 
high school sfudenf, said, "The sfrengfh of 
fhe school is sifting by fhe Tree." To Rivka, 
being oufside, sitting under fhe Tree, epifo- 
mizes independence and responsibilify. 
Af fhe Tree, sfudenfs do homework and 
engage in banfer as well as serious dis- 
cussion. There are no bells announcing 
classes; sfudenfs are responsible for gef- 
fing fhere on fime. 

The informal gafherings af fhe Tree rep- 
resenf fhe Democratic School's unusual au- 
fhorify sfrucfure. Teachers and adminisfra- 
five sfaff are highly visible and inferacf wifh 
sfudenfs on a casual basis. Concerns of sfu- 
denfs and parenfs are freely voiced, lisfened 
fo, and acfed upon. Sfudenfs, for example, 
were dissafisfied wifh fhe insfrucfion pro- 
vided by a firsf-year English feacher, and 
presenfed fheir concerns direcfly fo Kaplan. 
In response, fhe principal appoinfed some- 
one else fo fake over fhe feaching responsi- 
bilifies. On anofher occasion, fhe principal 
acfed upon a requesf by kindergarfen sfu- 
denfs and fheir parenfs for a new kinder- 
garfen-level English course. 

Like Korczak's newspaper The Little 
Review, fhe Democrafic School's newspaper 
offers anofher opporfunify for communify 
building fhrough direcf participation in fhe 
imporfanf funcfions of fhe school. Accord- 
ing fo Korczak (1967a, 404), a newspaper 
binds fhe members of fhe school, "fhe sfu- 
denfs, fhe professional sfaff, and fhe ser- 


vice sfaff info an infegral whole." If serves 
as fhe conscience of fhe school communify 
bofh fhrough reporting evenfs and by edi- 
forializing. Af fhe Democrafic School, ev- 
ery change in policy or regulafion, com- 
plainf, and shorfcoming can become fhe 
basis of a newspaper column. Sfudenfs also 
form bonds fhrough fheir shared newspa- 
per writing experience. The newspaper, 
according fo Korczak (1967b), should aspire 
fo provide perspecfive as well as balanced 
opinion on all issues, and serve fo benefif 
fhe feaching sfaff as well. The Democrafic 
School's newspaper somehow succeeds in 
reflecfing fhese ideals. 

School Governance in the 
Democratic School 

Various acfivifies fosfer communify af 
fhe Democrafic School. When problems 
arise, fhey become fhe responsibilify of fhe 
communify rafher fhan fhe adminisfrafors 
alone. If fhe secrefary is absenf, for example, 
various school communify members chip 
in fo provide felephone supporf. Working 
fogefher wifh a common purpose also 
serves fo sfrengfhen fhe sense of commu- 
nify. To prepare for a visif from 65 Israeli 
mayors, sfudenfs, parenfs, feachers, and ad- 
minisfrafive sfaff worked side by side for 
fwo days, painting, planfing, and picking 
up frash. Preparing for fhe visif became a 
communify underfaking. 

Mosf significanfly, fhe self-governing 
sfrucfures fhaf Korczak devised, such as fhe 
Courf of Peers, fhe Parliamenf, and parfici- 
pafion in fhe self-governance of fhe school, 
have fheir counferparfs af fhe Democrafic 
School. The expecfafion is fhaf one should 
freaf ofhers according fo rules and prin- 
ciples arrived af democratically and prac- 
ticed democratically. In fhis sense, fhe 
founders of fhe Democrafic School incor- 
porafed Korczak's principles by setting up 
a parliamenf, a courf sysfem, and a rela- 
fionship befween sfudenf and feacher simi- 
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lar to the ones in Korczak's orphanages. 
The school's organizational structure, 
rather than a conscious allegiance to 
Korczak's pedagogical principles, is central 
to the school's functioning. Though school 
personnel (apart from fhe principal) seem 
fo be only dimly aware of Korczak's peda- 
gogy, fhe school neverfheless reflecfs a no- 
fable survival of his work. 

The school's sysfem of self-governance, 
as presenfed in The Democratic School Hand- 
book (1996), consisfs of four aufhorifies: fhe 
legislafive aufhorify, fhe judicial aufhorify, 
fhe execufive aufhorify, and fhe confrolling 
aufhorify. In effecf, fhese four aufhorifies 
represenf fhe governing sfrucfure of fhe 
school — af leasf fhe formal one. Succincfly, 
fhe legislafive aufhorify of fhe school is rep- 
resenfed by fhe Parliamenf . The judicial au- 
fhorify consisfs of fhe discipline and appel- 
lafe committees. Anyone who comes before 
fhe discipline committee is considered in- 
nocenf unfil proven guilfy and is enfifled 
fo a fair and jusf hearing. The appellafe 
commiffee funcfions as a supreme courf. 
The execufive aufhorify consisfs of fhe bud- 
gef commiffee, feachers' commiffee, sfu- 
denf accepfance commiffee, special evenfs 
commiffee, jusfice and consfifufion com- 
miffee, school frips commiffee, as well as 
ad hoc committees such as fhe building 
commiffee. The Democratic School's con- 
frolling aufhorify coordinafes checks and 
balances for fhe execufive aufhorify and 
invesfigafes undemocratic procedures. 

Rnal Thoughts 

The vasf majorify of fhe sfudenf popu- 
lafion af fhe Democrafic School was 
Ashkenazi, Jews of European descenf, 
middle or upper-middle class, and from 
well-educafed liberal families. Though fhe 
evidence concerning fhe academic effecfs 
of alfemafive schools is nof conclusive, fhe 
curriculum of fhese schools seems fo serve 
fhe culfural inferesfs of a segmenf of fhe 


educafed middle class (Swidler 1979). Mosf 
of fhe parenfs in fhe Democrafic School are 
professional, fechnical, or infellecfual per- 
sons who value fhe creafivify, freedom, and 
aufonomy compafible wifh fhe values of 
alfemafive schools. These values are offen 
fhe same ones fhaf some high-sfafus col- 
leges seek in fheir sfudenfs (Swidler, 1979). 
Hence, according fo Kaplan, despife fhe 
Democrafic school's unorfhodox practices, 
sfudenfs have acquired fhe kind of educa- 
fion fhaf makes for success in insfifufions 
of higher learning and professions, particu- 
larly fhose fhaf require creafivify and flex- 
ible problem-solving skills. Kaplan re- 
porfed fhaf many sfudenfs become 
educafors, social workers, and judges. 

There is a cerfain irony fhaf fhe peda- 
gogy developed by Korczak in his fwo or- 
phanages wifh predominanfly lower-class 
children now finds expression in fhe Israeli 
middle class. Buf Korczak himself was a 
producf of a middle-class upbringing. This, 
along wifh fhe influence of his fellow ex- 
perimenfal educafors, as well as social and 
political developmenfs in Europe, shaped 
his pedagogy. Though his pedagogy was 
revolutionary in many respecfs, if now ap- 
peals fo a segmenf of fhe Israeli middle- 
class because of ifs promise of conferring 
cerfain advanfages on fheir children. If also 
serves as an alfemafive for sfudenfs who 
rejecf fradifional aufhorify sfrucfures and 
seek unorfhodox ouflefs for expressing 
fheir individualify. 

In fhe Democrafic School, feachers and 
sfudenfs rejecf fhe fradifional forms of 
feacher aufhorify and replace fhem wifh 
informal mechanisms enfailing close 
feacher-sfudenf relationships and shared 
responsibilify. Thus, fhe feacher 's aufhor- 
ify in fhe classroom is superseded by an em- 
phasis on personal influence and a sense of 
intimacy Eor fhe mosf parf, sfudenfs sfrive 
fo "do fhe righf fhing" ouf of a sense of re- 
sponsibilify fo fhe school communify. In fhis 
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sense, the Democratic School substitutes close 
personal relationships for traditional author- 
ity structures. The interests of bofh parenfs 
and sfudenfs in fhe Democratic School are 
fherefore served by education fhaf on one 
hand breaks wifh fradifional patterns of au- 
fhorify while on the other does not impede — 
and perhaps even enhances — the chances of 
higher education and social sfanding. 

Mosf significanfly, fhe Democrafic 
School is able fo manifesf Korczak's peda- 
gogy fhrough fhe exisfence of parallel sfruc- 
fures used more fhan a half-cenfury earlier. 
Founders of fhe Democrafic School are able 
fo incorporafe Korczak's key principles info 
fheir school's day-fo-day operations, nof by 
holding seminars or workshops on his phi- 
losophy, buf by esfablishing organizational 
patterns fhaf embody fhe sorf of democrafic 
spirif fhaf Korczak envisioned. The orga- 
nizational sfrucfure of fhe school rafher 
fhan informed allegiance fo Korczak's 
pedagogical principles is cenfral fo fhe 
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